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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tor Egil Forland, Cold Economic Warfare: CoCom and the Forging of Strategic 
Export Controls, 1948-1954 (Dordrecht: Republic of Letters, 2010). Pp.356, 
biblio, index. £35.00. Pb. ISBN 978-90-8979-024-8. 


As the Second World War had demonstrated, in total war a powerful economic base 
is the prerequisite for military strength and victory. Consequently, with the onset of 
the Cold War, the Truman administration became increasingly convinced that the 
West should not aid the Soviet military build-up by selling her strategic goods. Such 
an embargo required a unified approach by all Western countries and so, by 1948, 
American envoys sought to convince the Western European allies to follow their lead 
and limit trade with the Soviet bloc. The Europeans, however, were distinctly 
unhappy with such a request, counting, as they were, on East— West trade to support 
the economic reconstruction necessary after the war. Consequently, it was only after 
two years of tedious deliberations that an organization for the embargo was 
established: the so-called Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Export Controls 
(CoCom).! Paradoxically, the creation of CoCom took into account the impact of 
the embargo on the blockading countries — most notably Washington’s West 
European allies — far more than the impact on those blockaded (the Soviet Union and 
its satellites). In simple terms, CoCom’s story can be characterized as a struggle 
between the American desire to enforce stricter controls and the European striving 
for unhindered trade. 

The nature of this struggle is at the heart of the existing literature on CoCom, 
where a clear trend can be discerned. Whereas Gunnar Adler-Karlsson (in his 
pioneering Western Europe Warfare) saw the establishment of a rigid CoCom 
embargo as a result of direct US threats to cut off aid, Michael Mastanduno in 
Economic Containment detected a combination of US resolve and a shift in 
European thinking at work. Yet more recent scholarship, by Alan Dobson for 
example, has shown that the European acquiescence with the US plans was less than 
previously anticipated.* 


'Yoko Yasuhara, ‘The Myth of Free Trade: The Origins of COCOM 1945-1950’, The 
Japanese Journal of American Studies 4 (1991) pp. 127-48. CoCom came to number 17 
members (Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States). A number of other states cooperated with CoCom (including Austria, Finland, 
Ireland, New Zealand, Sweden and Switzerland). 

?Gunnar Adler-Karlsson, Western Economic Warfare, 1947-67 (Stockholm: Almquist & 
Wiksell 1968); Michael Mastanduno, Economic Containment: CoCom and the Politics of 
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In a book that is based on 20 years of academic work on economic warfare, Tor 
Egil Forland departs further from traditional historiography, demonstrating that ‘the 
Europeans never went along with the US embargo proposals to the degree earlier 
scholarship has taken for granted’ (p.9). Under British leadership a number of 
European countries, including France, successfully opposed the extension of 
embargo lists and an all-out blockade of the Eastern bloc from 1948 onwards. 
Coinciding with the onset of the Korean War, they agreed to an expansion of the 
embargo, a fact that has previously been considered a substantial setback for 
European trade interests. Forland claims that this has been exaggerated in the 
existing literature: ‘scholars’ superficial study of archival evidence, especially an over 
reliance on the number of items on the CoCom lists’ (p.15) has skewed the picture of 
the relationship between the US and its European allies. In fact, Forland claims, ‘[t]he 
Communist invasion of South Korea in June 1950 made no immediate impact on the 
impasse in CoCom’ (p.191). With more pressing matters at hand — most notably the 
US commitment to European defence and German rearmament — ‘Britain and France 
simply could not afford to spend negotiating power on controversies that did not 
have top priority’ (p.191). While he acknowledges the fact that tougher legislation by 
the US Congress put further pressure on the European allies, Forland does not regard 
the expansion of the embargo list as a defeat, as the goods that were most important 
for the Europeans’ trade were still excluded. Likewise, over the next years, while 
permitting a consolidation of CoCom, both Britain and France prevented the 
embargo organization from becoming too powerful. Contraction then followed this 
consolidation: again, Britain played a key role, convincing the other CoCom 
countries to adopt a revised (and shorter) embargo list in 1954. 

The creation of CoCom, as described by Forland, was very much a matter of 
bureaucratic quibbling, where the European allies could match the Americans and 
where ‘British and French negotiators pushed the young defense-needs cuckoo out of 
CoCom’s nest (and [where] eventually it was left to starve in NATO)’ (p.155). 
Fortunately, throughout most of the book, Ferland sticks to less elaborate, more 
factual language that — combined with a timeline and an overview of the various 
embargo lists — allows the reader to follow the argument closely. This is a 
considerable feat given the very technical nature of the subject matter. 

Forland postulates that the creation of CoCom ‘was the result not of a US dictate 
but of an Anglo-American dialogue, albeit with the Americans having the far 
stronger voice’ (p.324). Due to this conviction Cold Economic Warfare (which is 
based on archival research in the United States, Great Britain and Norway) focuses 
on the United States and the United Kingdom; other countries are not looked at in 
detail, although this might have yielded further importance evidence especially in the 
French case, the second largest European economy after Britain (to be fair, Forland 
acknowledges this fact himself (cf. p.26f)). Furthermore, perhaps as a consequence of 
the paradox outlined at the beginning, the role of intelligence — assessing how much 
the embargo would impact upon the Soviet Union — is not treated as systematically 
as the analysis of Western internal haggling. Forland comes across intelligence 


East-West Trade (Ithaca, NY; London: Cornell University Press 1992); Alan Dobson, US 
Economic Statecraft for Survival, 1933-1991: Of Sanctions, Embargoes and Economic 
Warfare (London; New York: Routledge 2002). 
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involvement at various stages, for example, when Kenneth Strong, head of the British 
Joint Intelligence Bureau (JIB), provided a rather Delphic assessment of the impact of 
an embargo on Soviet industrial progress in April 1950 (cf. p.104), or when, in early 
1951, the US State Department’s Office of Intelligence Research concluded that 
Soviet dependence on Western imports was limited (cf. p.174). Unfortunately the 
degree to which such reports influenced the decision-makers is not always clear, and 
the overall function of intelligence for CoCom decision-making remains opaque as a 
consequence. Ferland’s account would surely have profited from a more systematic 
analysis of the role played by intelligence in the establishment of the strategic 
embargo. 

These caveats aside, the book is well argued and highly informative of an 
important piece of Cold War history. Forland’s explanation of the dilemma of 
strategic good theory is most useful and highly relevant throughout the book. The 
author also clearly explains his departure from existing scholarship throughout the 
book, such as a reinterpretation of agreements reached between the powers, thus 
illustrating the scholarly contribution by Cold Economic Warfare to an important 
aspect of the Cold War. 


MICHAEL SEIBOLD © 2013 
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Mark Galeotti (ed.), The Politics of Security in Modern Russia (New York: Ashgate 
Press, 2010). Pp.229. $99.95. Hb. ISBN 978-0-7546-7408-5. 


This edited volume aims to examine Russian security affairs ‘from the inside out, as 
Moscow itself sees them’ (p.3), an objective in which it generally succeeds. The 
timeliness of the volume and the high quality of the essays make this a good read for 
those interested in security affairs, Russian foreign affairs and Russian politics more 
generally. As with any edited volume the quality of the essays varies, but many 
selections are very well-researched offering insights that go beyond the over- 
simplifications which too often substitute for serious analysis of modern Russian 
politics. While the first part of the collection focuses on the treatment of Russian 
security doctrine, civil-military relations, inter-agency politics and reform, the 
second half addresses specific issues: Chechnya, nuclear arms control, military 
reform, terrorism and Russia’s defense industry. Given the prominence of the siloviki 
(politicians who have served in the uniformed security services) in Russia’s political 
system over the last decade and the increasing assertiveness of Russian foreign policy 
in the aftermath of the 2008 Georgian war, the timing of this volume could not be 
more appropriate. 

One of the volume’s most significant contributions is the attempt by several 
authors to examine civil—military relations and the bureaucratic infighting within 
Russia’s extensive security apparatus. As Bettina Renz points out in her essay, post- 
Soviet Russia has had as many as 14 separate security institutions with military 


